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Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT.  At  any 
time,  and  under  any  possible  circumstances, 
the  annual  exposition,  or  even  the  annual  re- 
affirmation of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  a  matter  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  all  classes  of  Canada  ;  and,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when,  as  the  Minister  cor- 
rectly told  us,  there  is  an  extraordinary  feel- 
ing of  unrest  and  disquiet  pervading  the 
masses  of  the  community,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  occasion  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  gentleman  on  having  en- 
tirely risen  to  the  level  of  the  occasion  ;  but 
to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  speech,  the  speech 
was  undoubtedly  significant  enough.  To  us 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  to 
that  hon.  gentleman  and  his  compeers  for  a 
great  many  years,  there  was  a  rather  re- 
markable absence  of  what  I  must  call  the 
braggadocio  with  respect  to  the  National 
Policy,  which  has  heretofore  characterized 
utterances  from  that  side  of  the  House.  There 
was  also  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
those  taunts  which  used  to  be  flung  across 
the  floor  to  gentlemen  on  this  side,  bidding 
them  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  as- 
suring them  that  the  National  Policy  was  so 
rooted  in  the  innermost  instincts  of  the 
people  of  Canada  that  our  puny  efforts  to 
disturb  it  were  in  vain.  Sir,  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream  of  my  hon. 
friend.  He  has  had  a  vision.  Possibly  he 
may  have  dreamed  that  he  heard  the  pres- 
ident of  the  young  Conservatives  of  Toronto 
declaring  that  they  were  being  annexed  in 
Job  lots.  Possibly  he  may  have  heard  a 
gentleman  who  was  whilom  designated  as 
the  brains  of  the  party,  blaspheming  the 
holy  tariff,  and  speaking  evil  words  even 
against  the  sacred  gerrymander  itself.  Pos- 
sibly the  hon.  gentleman  is  aware  that  the 
farmers'  institutes,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  are  kicking  against  the  wise 
and  merciful  provisions  of  his  tariff.  Possibly 
he  is  also  aware  that  there  is  hardly  a  sub- 
sidized newspaper,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say, 
an  insufficiently  subsidized  newspaper,  that  is 


not  helping  to  swell  the  chorus.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  can  well  understand 
that  our  political  Vicar  of  Bray  might  be  a 
good  deal  puzzled  as  to  what  was  the  duty  of 
a  conscientious  public  man.  Of  course,  the 
hon.  gentleman  knows  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
obey  the  powers  that  be,  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  hon.  gentleman  is  not  quite  sure 
who  are  the  powers  that  be. 
Mr.  FOSTER.  We  know  who  are  not 
Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT.  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  gentleman  does.  Well,  Sir, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  hope  the  hon. 
gentleman  won't  take  it  amiss  if  I  suggest 
that  if  he  has  not  looked  to  Washington  ex- 
actly, he  has  certainly  looked  to  that  high- 
souled  American  statesman  immortalized  by 
Lowell,  whose  policy,  very  like  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's, was  summed  up  in  these  beautiful 
lines  : 

There  may  be  men  of  greater  talents, 
Who  can't  sit  stiddier  on  the  fence. 
Although,  looking  at  the  hon.  gentleman's 
performances,  I  may  remind  him  that  while 
a  fence  may  be  a  steady  seat,  a  tight-rope 
performance  of  the  rather  acrobatic  character 
we  have  seen  to-night,  is  not  apt  to  be  so.  Sir, 
there  is  a  sort  of  resemblance,  if  I  may  say 
so,  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
policy.  If  I  may  make  the  remark  without 
offence,  I  believe  the  hon.  gentleman  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  professional  philan- 
thropist. Now,  I  understand  that  the  business 
of  a  professional  philanthropist  is  to  make 
everybody  else  better,  as  it  was  the  business 
of  the  National  Policy  to  make  everybody 
richer.  Sir,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
ever  heard  his  late  lamented  leader  give  his 
opinion  of  what  a  professional  philanthropist 
is  ?  If  he  has  not,  I  must  gratify  his  curiosity 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  known  to  some 
hon.  gentlemen  in  this  House  that  in  my  green 
and  salad  days,  ever  so  many  years  ago,  I 
was  in  the  habit  myself,  sometimes,  of  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  that  estimable  Gamaliel,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  not  a  little  useful,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  entertaining,  knowledge  from 
that  hon.  gentleman.    Now,  Sir,  I  recollect  one 


./ 
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occasion  when  a  question  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion touching  professional  philanthropists, 
I  remember  also  that  I  spoke  inadvertently 
and  somewhat  slightingly  of  that  valuable 
class  of  men.  Sir  John  took  me  up  at  once. 
Professional  philanthropists,  he  assured  me, 
were  an  exceedingly  useful  set  of  people.  He, 
himself,  always  liked  to  have  one  or  two  pro- 
fessional philanthropists  in  his  cabinet.  They 
were  useful,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  the  average  of  respectability,  which, 
he  remarked— and  I  entirely  agreed  with  him 
—was  sometimes  quite  a  desideratum  ;  but 
he  went  on  to  observe,  and  I  remember  the 
words  well— possibly  the  hon.  gentleman  may 
have  heard  them— that  he  had  noticed  that 
men  who  went  in  to  get  a  living  by 
making  other  people  better  were  apt,  in 
course  of  time,  to  require  extensive  moral 
repairs  themselves.  Now,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Finance  Minister  is  in 
need  of  extensive  moral  repairs.  I  deprecate 
any  such  inference  being  taken  from  my 
words.  Since  he  has  become  Minister  of 
Finance  it  may  be  that  his  views  on  moral 
questions  have  broadened  and  widened  con- 
siderably ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  quite  as  pure-minded  now  as  when 
he  entered  Parliament.  But,  as  Sir  John 
observed,  the  reason  of  this  little 
defect  in  professional  philanthropists  was 
that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  them  ;  and  it  did 
appear  to  me,  after  listening  to  the  hon. 
gentleman's  speech,  that  he  likewise  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
the  National  Policy,  and  that  some  other 
device  must  speedily  be  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  circumventing  people  for  their  own  good— 
for  their  own  good,  you  will  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker— or  else  his  seat  and  the  seats  of  his 
colleagues  were  imperilled.  Now,  Sir,  one 
thing  at  any  rate  is  clear  from  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  By 
his  own  express  statement  and  admission, 
which  I  will  allude  to  more  at  length  later  on 
—and  let  me  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable statements  I  ever  remember  to 
have  heard  or  read  of  a  Minister  of  Finance 
making  on  a  similar  subject>-the  whole  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  is  now  up  for  re- 
view, the  whole  fiscal  policy  is  to  be  examined 
from  the  bottom  up,  for  the  hon.  gentleman's 
declaration  meant  that  and  nothing  else.  We 
have  had  fourteen  years  of  the  hopeful  experi- 
ment of  endeavouring  to  make  ourselves  rich 
by  increasing  our  taxes.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  that  experiment  ?  Sir,  there  is,  let 
me  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  a  very  widespread 
feeling  that  the  whole  National  Policy  has 
been  from  first  to  last  an  egregious  fraud. 
There  are  men  to-day  in  the  street  and  in 
the  market  place,  in  the  shop  and  on  the 
farm,  wherever  men  are  gathered  to-day,  all 
Gmada  over,  who  are  recalling  the  predic- 
tions and  the  promises  by  which  they 
were  induced  fourteen  years  ago  to  adopt 
this  same  National  Policy,  and  they  are  com- 
paring those  promises  and  those  predio  ions 
with    the    ascertained   facts   which   confront 


every  one  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  minutely,  at  all  events,  into  all 
the  petty  minutiae  with  which  the  Minister 
of  Finance  was  obliged  to  fill  a  large  part 
of  his  speech  ;  but  there  is  one  rough  and 
ready  test  which  every  man,  learned  or  ua- 
learned,  can  apply,  which  I  have  always  felt 
and  always  said  was  a  test  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  thousand 
of  all  those  petty  percentages  and  all  those 
little  quibbling  details  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  if  you  want  to  asc?rtain 
whether  the  country  is  prosperous  or  not. 
If  a  country  is  prosperous,  people  all  over 
the  world  will  be  glad  to  go  there  ;  they  will 
be  glad  enough  to  stay  in  such  a  country,  and 
they  will  be  loth  to  leave  it.  That  is  a  rough 
and  ready  test,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is  one  which 
every  man  can  apply,  and  the  truth  of  which 
no  human  being  who  knows  anytliing  of  the 
position  of  the  country  will  ever  venture  to 
dispute,  and  that  test  before  I  sit  d  .wn  I 
propose  to  apply  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  argu- 
ments. We  have  to-night  sundry  fallacies 
to  deal  with,  we  have  sundry,  I  will  not  call 
them  falsehoods,  but  statements  without 
foundation  in  fact  to  expose,  and  sundry  con- 
spiracies, I  fear,  to  lay  bare.  Let  us  take  up 
the  long  list  of  broken  pledges  by  means  of 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  carried  the 
country  against  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  Ad- 
ministration in  1878.  Sir,  I  remember  we  L 
perhaps  the  Minister  of  Finance  does  not, 
because  his  parliamentary  life  is  rather  short 
compared  with  mine,  how  the  people  were 
told  that  give  those  hon.  gentlemen  the  right 
to  control  the  destinies  of  Canada  and  they 
would  stop  the  exodus,  they  would  pr  ,vi  le 
a  home  market  for  every  thing  our  farmers 
could  raise,  they  would  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  trade— they  laid  great  emphasis 
on  restoring  the  balance  of  trade  in  those 
days— they  would  enrich  our  people,  they 
woidd  raise  the  value  of  land  and  raise  the 
value  of  farm  products  (but  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  got  new  light  on  that  question 
since  that  time)  they  would  fill  the  North- 
west from  end  to  end  with  a  teeming  pop- 
ulation, and,  lastly,  they  would  obtain  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States.  The  bare 
recital  is  enough.  All  those  pledges  and  pro- 
mises may  well  match  with  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  famous  declaration  that  in  a  few 
brief  years,  and  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
then,  we  would  export  640,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Manitoba,  and  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  $58,800,000  would  be  paid  into  our 
treasury,  as  profits  from  the  sale  of  our  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
would  not  cost  the  people  a  sou.  I  shall 
make  a  short  review,  and  a  very  short  one, 
of  the  way  in  which  those  promises  have 
been  fulfilled.  I  regret  not  to  see  the  hon. 
First  Minister  in  his  place,  because  the  First 
Minister's  view  and  mine  with  respect  to  the 
exodus  differs  slightly,  and  there  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  on  this  occasion  for  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  redeem  the  pledge  he 
partly  gave  that  he  would  review  and  con- 


trovert  the  arguments  I  advanced  on  a  re- 
cent occasion  in  opposition  to  some  of  his 
statements.  With  respect  to  the  exodus,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  fact :  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  so  far 
from  stopping  the  exodus,  the  exodus  during 
the  last  ten  years  was  double,  and  more  than 
double,  the  exodus  between  1871  and  1881, 
and  it  was  three  times  as  much  as  the  exodus 
which  took  place  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  time.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  not  merely 
our  own  statistics,  but  the  United  States' 
statistics,  and  I  have  ascertained  from  them 
that  the  total  annual  exodus  in  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's time  was  probably  not  more  than 
32,000  all  told,  from  1874  to  1878,  and  that 
it  certainly  did  not  exceed  42,000,  taking  into 
account  the  entire  foreign-born  immigration 
which  came  to  Canada  during  that  period. 
In  the  five  years  beginning  1874  and  ending 
1878,  148,000  immigrants,  according  to  our 
own  official  returns,  are  stated  to  have  come 
to  Canada.  Of  those,  12,000  a  year  were 
required  to  make  up  the  death  rate,  to  keep 
up  the  number  of  immigrants  to  Canada  at 
its  former  strength,  and  even  if  we  lost  all 
the  remainder  they  would  merely  aggre- 
gate 88,000  people.  We  have  the  Amer- 
ican statistics  for  1874-75-76-77  and  1878. 
For  1874  and  1875  they  group  all  the 
Americans  together,  north  and  south. 
For  1876-77  and  1878  they  give  correct  figures. 
In  1876  the  total  Canadian-born  immigrants 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  22,471  ;  in  1877,  22,116  ;  1878,  25,518.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  the  number 
was  about  25,000  in  1874  and  1875,  making 
a  reasonable  deduction  for  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  other  countries  included 
with  the  Canadians  who  went  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  allege  that  that  was  due 
entirely  to  the  policy  of  Canada  at  the  time, 
for  the  simple  fact  that  during  those  five 
years  emigration  to  the  United  States 
had  almost  entirely  ceased,  as  any  hon.  gen- 
tleman can  see  if  he  examines  the  United 
States'  statistics.  But  how  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  emigration  under  the  regime 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  ?  As  I  have  said, 
the  maximum  immigration  in  Mr.  Macken- 
zies's  time  was  very  little  over  40,000  souls, 
putting  together  the  foreign-born  immigrants 
who  came  to  Canada  and  the  native-born 
Canadians  who  left.  What  was  the  number 
under  the  Administration  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  ?  Our  own  census  returns  prove 
to  a  demonstration  mat  we  have  lost  440,000 
of  our  own  native-born  population,  and  the 
hon.  gentleman's  own  statistics  prove,  unless 
those  statistics  are  a  he,  a  fraud  and  a  sham, 
that  we  have  lost  of  foreign  immigrants  727,- 
000  more.  Put  these  two  figures  together 
and  you  will  find  the  loss  to  Canada  of  native- 
born  Canadians,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
class,  and  of  foreign  immigrants,  amounts  to 
a  total  of  1,167,000,  being  at  the  rate  of 
116,000  per  annum  during  the  last  ten  years, 
as  against,  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  time,  an  ex- 


treme  number,  an  over-estimated  number,  of 
40,000  a  year  from  both  those  classes.  Those 
hon.  gentlemen  made  every  hustings  ring  in 
1878  with  their  declamations  as  to  how,  if  they 
were  only  permitted  to  enjoy  the  control  of  this 
country,  a  home  market  would  be  provided 
in  every  town  and  village  for  everything  the 
farmer  could  raise.  Our  villages  were  to 
become  towns  and  our  towns  were  to  become 
cities,  and  our  cities  were  to  become  something 
hardly  ever  dreamed  of  in  this  country  before. 
We  were  to  have  at  our  farmers'  doors, 
markets  which  would  consume  every  vege- 
table, every  cereal,  and  every  head  of  cattle 
and  poultry  that  they  could  possibly  raise. 
I  do  not  think  the  hon.  gentleman  dare  prate 
to  the  farmers  of  their  home  market  to-day. 
They  were  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade. 
Well,  to  my  poor  judgment,  that  was  a  silly 
proposal,  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  Do  hon. 
gentlemen  want  to  know  the  figures  ?  Why, 
since  1878,  the  gross  balance  of  trade  is 
$308,000,000  against  us,  an  average  of  more 
than  $20,000,000  a  year,  and  that  was  the  way 
the  hon.  gentlemen  fulfilled  that  promise. 
The  hon.  gentlemen  were  to  enrich  the 
people,  they  were  to  raise  the  value  of  farm 
products  ;  but  the  present  Finance  Minister, 
having  obtained  a  little  more  wisdom  than 
his  predecessors,  tells  us  that  no  Government 
can  raise  the  price  of  farm  cereals.  I  appeal 
to  all  my  hon.  friends.  I  appeal  to  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  themselves  who  took  part 
in  the  election  of  1878,  if,  from  one  end  of 
Ontario  to  the  other,  and,  I  believe  from  one 
end  of  Canada  to  the  other— although  the  price 
of  farm  products  were  double  then  what  they 
are  now— I  appeal  to  them  and  ask  if  the 
cry  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  was  not  that 
they  could  and  would  raise  the  price  of  every- 
thing that  farmers  had  to  sell.  They  were 
to  fill  the  North-west  with  population.  Well, 
Sir,  if  ever  there  was  a  miserable  exhibit  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  exhibit  which 
is  made  to-day  in  that  fine  country,  under  the 
policy  of  these  hon.  gentlemen.  Why,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  positively  not  got 
one  family  to  the  square  league  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  North-west.  We  have  spent 
$100,000,000,  more  or  less,  in  the  last  dozen 
years,  and  I  doubt,  Sir,  if  we  can  be  shown  to 
have  added  10,000  families  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  North-west  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  by  reason  of  that  enormous  expendi- 
ture. But,  above  all,  they  told  us  that  they 
would  obtain  reciprocity  ;  as  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  put  it :  reciprocity  of  trade,  or  reci- 
procity of  tariffs.  That,  also,  I  must  deal 
with  hereafter.  It  would  take  me  altogether 
too  long  at  this  present  moment  to  do  justice 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  these  hon. 
gentlemen,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in 
particular,  on  two  memorable  occasions,  to 
obtain  reciprocity  for  the  people  of  Canada. 
Now,  I  notice  three  fundamental  errors  in  the 
speech  of  the  Finance  Minister,  errors  which 
affect  his  whole  policy  and  the  whole  policy 
of  his  Government  and  his  party.  That  hon. 
gentleman  lays  down,  or  did  lay  down,  as  a 


proposition,  that  it  was  possible  to  increase 
our  collective  wealth  by  increasing  our  taxes. 
I  beg  leave  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
I  regard  such  a  proposition  as  about  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  folly  in  a  country  like  Canada. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  is  able  to  pour 
water  into  a  sieve  and  keep  it  there, 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  is  able  to  leap 
from  one  of  these  buildings  and  sustain  him- 
self in  mid-air,  by  grasping  his  waistband, 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  can  take  snow 
in  his  hand  and  hold  it  before  the  fire 
without  its  melting ;  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  hon.  gentleman  increase 
the  collective  wealth  of  the  community 
by  increasing  their  taxes.  Sir,  we  do 
not  look  for  grapes  from  thorns  and 
we  do  not  look  for  figs  from  (thistles, 
but  we  had  better  do  that  than  look  for 
prosperity  to  a  policy,  the  very  key-note  of 
which  is  to  enrich  one  or  two  special  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity. I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  his 
Government  and  his  policy  may  indeed  dis- 
place wealth— that  they  have  done  to  a  large 
extent— but  they  are  helpless  and  powerless 
to  create  it.  Then,  Sir,  the  friends  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  I  think  the  hon.  gentle- 
man himself,  although  he  alluded  to  it  but 
lightly,  gave  us  to  understand  that  because 
protection  had  brought  prosperity,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  United  States,  therefore  that 
protection  would  bring  prosperity  to  Canada 
also.  I  never  heard  that  argument  used  by 
anybody  without  putting  down  the  man 
who  used  it  either  as  a  charlatan  who 
does  know  better,  but  who  desires  to  delude 
the  people,  or  as  a  man  who  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  very  primary  geo- 
graphical conditions  in  which  this  country  is 
placed.  I  have  said  often,  and  I  repeat  it 
here — because  the  hon.  gentleman  has  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  some  details  in 
dealing  with  these  general  propositions— 
I  repeat,  that  if  an  economist  were  called 
upon  to  select  two  countries  in  one  of 
which  the  protective  system  would  do 
the  maximum  of  mischief,  and  another 
in  which  it  would  do  the  minimum  of 
mischief,  he  would  select  as  the  one 
which  was  best  able  to  bear  a  protective 
system  without  injury,  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  and  he  would  also  select 
as  the  one  in  which  a  protective  system 
would  assuredly  do  the  maximum  of  mis- 
chief to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, the  federation  of  this  Dominion.  In  the 
United  States  you  have  met  together  every 
condition  which  would  counteract  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  a  high  protective  system.  You  have 
a  huge  country,  containing  a  population  equal 
to  two  first-rate  European  nations,  produ- 
cing every  article,  I  believe,  which  any  nation 
can  require  to  produce,  having  every  variety 
of  climate,  from  the  tropic  to  the  pole,  and 
enjoying  in  itself  a  vast  and  most  perfect 
system  of  free  trade  among  twenty-five  or 
thirty  nations  called  states.  You  have,  on 
this  side  of  the  border,  a  group  of  countries  se- 


parated from  each  other  by  physical  obstacles 
of  a  very  formidable  kind  separated  from 
each  other  by  large  tracts  of  inhospitable 
country,  producing  almost  identically  the 
same  articles  ;  not  a  homogeneous  people  by 
any  means,  with  a  very  small  population, 
comparatively  speaking  ;  and,  in  one  word, 
you  have  combined  in  Canada  every  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  which  can 
make  a  protective  system  a  huge  and  vicious 
mistake.  The  hon.  the  Finance  Minister  and 
his  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  us  that 
we  need  not  complain,  forsooth,  of  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  they  levy  upon  us  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  because, 
he  told  us,  the  manufacturers  are  now  able 
to  produce  in  Canada  as  cheaply  as  in  any 
other  country.  I  doubt  if  a  more  impudent 
claim  was  ever  advanced  If  they  are  able 
to  produce  as  cheaply  in  Canada  as  any- 
where else,  what  right  or  what  need  have 
they  of  protection  at  all  ?  But  the  fact  is, 
that  as  to  many  articles,  it  is  impossible,  '  in 
rerum  natura,'  that  you  can  produce  them  in 
Canada  at  all  as  cheaply  as  you  can  in  other 
countries.  I  take  issue  in  the  most  distinct 
fashion  with  the  hon.  gentleman  on  that 
question.  I  may  tell  him  that  Canada  at 
present  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
and  next  to  that,  it  is  a  mining,  fishing  and 
lumbering  country,  and  while  I  am  not  in  any 
respect  disposed  to  depreciate  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  manufacturing  industries 
that  exist,  neither  can  I  for  one  moment 
allow  the  hon.  gentleman  to  mislead  this 
House  or  to  mislead  the  people  into  sup- 
posing that  Canada  has  any  peculiar  apti- 
tudes for  a  great  many  manufactures.  There 
are  certain  manufactures  which  may  develop 
naturally  and  fairly  here,  and  if  so,  Sir,  they 
will  need  no  coddling  by  a  protective  tariff  or 
in  any  other  way.  If  our  manufactures  need 
anything  for  the  purpose  of  their  full  and 
free  development,  what  they  need,  and  what 
the  best  of  our  manufacturers  know  that  they 
need,  is  a  larger  market  than  they  at  present 
possess.  I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  support 
these  false  contentions  by  impudently  claim- 
ing for  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  the 
benefit  of  all  the  natural  improvement  which 
must  take  place  in  a  great  country  like  this, 
and  in  the  second  place,  of  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  all  these  wonderful 
scientific  discoveries  which  from  day  to 
day,  I  might  also  say  from  hour  to  hour, 
are  cheapening  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
Sir,  science,  I  grant  you,  has  partly  undone 
the  enormous  mischief  that  protection  has 
caused  ;  but,  Sir,  what  protection  does  is  this  : 
it  intercepts  the  compensation  which  is  due 
to  our  farmers  and  the  other  classes  I  have 
named.  The  prices  of  all  their  manufactures, 
their  wheat,  their  beef,  every  article  that 
they  produce,  have  been  falling  heavily,  and 
still  more  heavily,  from  year  to  year,  until 
this  year,  as  the  hon.  Minister  admitted  in 
his  speech,  the  prices  of  most  of  our  cereals 
have   touched  the  lowest  figure  known  for 


nearly  half  a  century.  The  Government 
may  not  be  able  to  mitigate  that ;  but  what 
our  Government  does  is  at  the  same  time  to 
enable  our  protected  manufacturers  to  de- 
prive our  fanners  of  the  benefit  which  they 
ought  to  derive  from  the  products  of  their 
industry.  The  Government  cannot  help  the 
fanners  to  get  one  farthing  more  for  their 
produce  ;  bat  it  does  prevent  them  from  buy- 
ing as  cheaply  as  they  otherwise  might. 
Meantime,  the  hon.  gentleman,  backed  by  his 
colleagues,  continues  to  assert  that  all  is  well, 
and  they  give  us  proof,  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
to-night  gave  us  proofs,  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  He  told  us  that  the  savings  bank 
deposits  had  on  the  whole  greatly  increased, 
and  that  our  bank  deposits  had  likewise  in- 
creased ;  he  spoke  of  new  railways,  and  I  think 
he  spoke  of  the  growth  of  certain  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  Now,  I  have  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  the  hon.  gentleman  bringing 
forward  those  evidences,  which  are  good  as 
far  as  they  go.  I  grant  you  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  savings  bank  deposits  have 
increased  j  I  grant  you  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  our "  bank  deposits  have  increased  ;  I 
grant,  if  you  like,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
certain  cities  have  grown  and  prospered  ;  but, 
after  all,  how  far  do  all  these  things  go  ?  I 
repeat  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  what  I  said 
some  nights  ago  to  his  chief  :  that  evidences 
of  debt  are  not  necessarily  evidences  of  in- 
creasing wealth  ;  he  tells  us  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  savings  bank  deposits.  Well, 
Sir,  where  is  the  money  ?  The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  not  got  it.  If  a  run  were  made  on 
the  savings  bank,  he  knows,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  own  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  England  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  it  What  does  the  increase  in 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  prove  ?  It 
proves  that  the  people  of  Canada  owe  the  sum 
of  money  so  deposited  to  a  few  individuals. 
Where  is  that  money  ?  A  part  of  it,  we 
know,  is  interred  in  the  North-west  rebellion  ; 
another  part  in  interred  in  public  works 
on  the  principle  of  paying  $3,000,000  for 
what  is  worth  $2,000,000  ;  another  part  is 
going  to  pay  railway  subsidies  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  some  hon.  gentlemen 
behind  the  hon.  Minister  in  good  humour  ; 
and  of  the  rest  he  can  give  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  it  as  he  pleases.  With  regard  to 
the  bank  deposits,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  regards  them  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  increased  prosperity  in  the  country. 
It  may  or  it  may  not  be.  It  may  go  to  show, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  does  show,  that  un- 
der a  protective  system  a  much  larger 
amount  of  money  is  required  to  carry  on  a 
given  amount  of  trade  than  ever  before.  If 
you  add  enormously  to  the  taxes  on  imported 
goods,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  larger  amount 
of  money  will  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
same  amount  of  trade  as  before.  But,  after 
all  said  and  done,  where  are  these  same  bank 
deposits,  and  by  what  are  they  represented  ? 
They  are  represented  chiefly  by  discounts. 
The  hon.  gentleman  knows  that,  although  the 


banks  of  Canada  have  a  good  and  honourable 
record,  if  there  were  a  run  on  those  deposits 
to-day,  they  could  not  pay  them,  nor  for 
that  matter  could  the  banks  of  any  coun- 
try do  so.  To  a  large  extent  these  dis- 
counts go  to  show  that  owing  to  the 
unhappy  disposition  of  people  to  forsake 
the  country  for  the  town,  there  are 
great  many  more  men  engaged  in  trade  than 
the  interests  of  the  country  require,  and  I 
fear  that  they  are  using  much  less  of  their 
own  capital  and  much  more  of  borrowed  capi- 
tal than  ever  before.  But  we  will  let  that 
pass.  There  is,  however,  one  significant  fact 
that  I  am  not  going  to  let  pass.  It  is  a  fact 
that  I  have  brought  time  and  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  House,  and 
it  shows  the  utter  hollowness  and  worthless- 
ness  of  these  alleged  proofs  of  the  country's 
prosperity.  Sir,  to-day,  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  I  dare  to  say,  there  are 
a  hundred  towns  and  villages  in  each  of 
which  there  are  bank  offices  having  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  it  may  be  millions 
of  dollars  on  deposit.  Go  to  any  one  of  those 
towns  and  villages  and  put  up  a  house  or 
a  farm  for  auction,  and  even  if  you  are  wil- 
ling to  take  50  per  cent  of  its  real  value,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  although  there  are  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  lying  comparatively  idle,  and 
bearing  but  3  or  4  per  cent  interest,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  a  single  bid  for  your 
property.  Sir,  it  is  not  a  proof  of  great  and 
increasing  prosperity  in  a  country  like  Cana- 
da, possessing  a  large  unoccupied  area  of 
fertile  land,  that  there  are  an  unusually  large 
number  of  people  who  prefer  to  put  their 
money  in  savings  banks  and  get  3 
or  4  per  cent  interest  for  it  rather  than  to 
put  it  in  house  or  land  property  ;  and  these 
things,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  proof  at  all 
of  genuine  wealth,  are  often  more  ac- 
curately described  as  being  a  proof  of  the 
displacement  of  wealth.  But,  Sir,  I  will 
allow  for  argument's  sake  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  right  in  telling  us  that  these  things 
represent  real  growth  and  real  wealth.  Is 
there  no  '  per  contra  '  to  all  this  ?  Is  the  hon. 
gentleman  sitting  there  as  Finance  Minister 
unaware  of  the  fact,  which  I  know,  which 
scores  of  men  in  this  House  know,  which 
thousands  outside  of  this  House  know,  that 
in  the  older  parts  of  Canada,  at  any  rate,  in 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  is  to- 
day a  most  unusual  and  extraordinary  de- 
crease in  the  value,  first  of  all,  of  town  and  vil- 
lage property,  and  in  the  next  place  of  farm 
property  ?  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  not  know 
that  in  the  past  twelve  years  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  of  debt  along  with  this 
decrease  in  the  value  of  property  V  Does  he 
not  know  that  our  federal  debt  has  increased 
enormously  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  our 
provincial  debts  have  also  increased  enor- 
mously ?  Does  he  not  know  that  our  muni- 
cipal debt,  and  our  railroad  indebtedness— 
because  the  moneys  borrowed  for  the  con- 


struction  of  railways  are  a  real  debt  upoD 
the  people  of  Canada— have  enormously  in- 
oreased  likewise  ;  and  that  private  indebted- 
ness,   as    represented   by    moneys   borrowed 
by  our  loan  companies  and  invested  in  mort- 
gages,   has   likewise   increased   enormously  ? 
I    would    like    the    hon.    gentleman    to    tell 
us  what  his  estimate  is  of  the  indebtedness 
of  our  people  to  outsiders  on  all  these  various 
scores.    One  of  his  colleagues,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for   Card  well   (Mr.   White),   some  years 
ago  submitted  a   calculation  to   this  House, 
according   to    which   he   estimated    that   we 
owed  annually  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  of 
interest.    I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
that  calculation.    I  am  very  much  disposed 
to  think  that  since  that  time  our  annual  in- 
debtedness for  interest  has  considerably  in- 
creased.   But  if   it  be  correct,   if  we  have 
to  pay  $30,000,000  in  the  shape  of  interest  to 
foreign  creditors,  and  if  you  add  to  that  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  we  are  likewise 
obliged  to  pay,  not  into  our  treasury,  but  in 
the   shape   of   taxes   to   manufacturers,    the 
hon.  gentleman  will  see  that  we  have  very 
good     ground     for     saying    that     the     peo- 
ple     of     Canada     at     this      moment     are 
subjected  to  a  burden  far  too  heavy  for  them 
to  bear.    Now,   Sir,  in  the  meantime  there 
are   certain  facts  as  to   which   there  is   no 
shadow  of  doubt.    With  the  census  returns 
now  in  our  hands,  there  is  no   shadow   of 
doubt  that  there  has  been  in  these  ten  years 
that  I  have  alluded  to,  an  enormous  loss  of 
the  native-born  population  of  Canada,  of  the 
very    pink    and    flower    of    our    population. 
There  has  been  likewise,  if  there  be  one  word 
of  truth  in  the  statement  formally  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  by  the  Government  of 
which  the  hon.   gentleman  is  a  member,  a 
most  enormous  loss  of  the  foreign  imported 
immigration.    And    here    I    may    pause    for 
one    moment   to   say   that   I,   for   my   part, 
am   willing  enough  to  welcome  any  honest 
immigration,  but  I  think,  Sir,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Canada  will  do 
well,  looking  at  the  enormous  loss  of  their 
own  people,  to  hesitate  before  they  encourage 
much    more   foreign   immigration.       I   have 
noticed,  and  noticed  carefully,  that  the  for- 
eign immigration  which  has  come  to  Canada 
of  late  years  shows  a  most  distinct  deteriora- 
tion, and  I  believe  the  same  thing  exists  with 
respect   to   the   immigration   to    the   United 
States.    In  old  times,  no  doubt,  the  immigra- 
tion was  composed  of  a  very  good  class  of  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole.   The  difficulties  that  attended 
leaving  their  own  country,  and  the  expense 
of  coming  here,  operated  as  a  sort  of  natural 
selection,  and  a  tolerably  good  class  of  immi- 
grants came  out.    In  fact,  in  the  old  days 
they  would  compare  perhaps  as  favourably 
with  the  majority  of  the  people  from  which 
they  came  as  do  the  Canadians,  I  regret  to 
say,  who  now  go  to  the  United  States,  com- 
pare with  the  majority  they  leave  behind  in 
Canada.    But  that  is  all  altered.      The  im- 
provements of  transportation  make  it  very 
easy  to  shunt  upon  us  an  inferior  class  of 


immigrants,  and,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  those  brought  to  Canada,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues, have  been  of  a  very  inferior  class 
There  is  danger  here  to  the  national  life.    We 
are  suffering  a  double  moral  depreciation  and 
degradation.     First  of  all,  these  hon.  gentle- 
men deprive  us  of  the  cream  of  our  popula- 
tion,   and    then    they    water    the    skim-milk, 
that  remains.    Some  gentlemen  on  their  side 
I  dare  say,  could  advise  scientifically  as  to  the 
proportion  of  water  which  should  go  into  skim- 
milk.    If  you  add  to  this  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  real  taxation  of  the  people,  and 
by  that  I  mean  not  only  what  goes  into  the 
Treasury,  but  what  goes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  can  the  hon.  gentleman  wonder 
that  there  is  discontent  and  agitation  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  more 
particularly  when  he  and  I  know  that  all 
over  Canada  to-day  a  very  large  class  of  the 
very  best  of  our  population  are  daily  and 
hourly  being  degraded  from  the  position  of 
free  and  independent  landowners  to  that  of 
mere  tenants  at  will  or  hopelessly  mortgaged 
men?   Let  us  compare  for  a  moment   the   pro- 
gress we  have  made  in    this   last   decade  with 
the  progress  we  made  in   other  decades.    The 
hon.   gentleman  made  a  very  great  point  of 
the    enormous    increase    which    the    census 
shows  in  manufactures.     Well,  I  have  also 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  census 
returns,  and  while  I  am  glad  to  see  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  is 
utterly  mistaken,  and  is  misleading  the  House 
gravely    when  he   declares  that   there   is   a 
greater   proportionate  increase  in   the   most 
important   respects   between  1881   and   1891 
than  between  1871  and  1881.     I  take  these 
census  returns  and  look  to  two  very  important 
particulars.     I  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
number  of  men  employed.     The  increase  in 
that  respect  amounted  to  44  per  cent  ;  the  in- 
crease between  1871  and  1881  amounted,  I  be- 
lieve, to  about  39  per  cent.     All  the  alleged 
gain  that  has  been  obtained  has  been  a  rela- 
tive   increase    of    some    4    or    5    per    cent. 
And  I  turn  to  another  item,  to  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  directed  special  attention,  the  item 
of  the  amount  of  money  employed.    I  do  not 
consider  that  that  is  a  very  favourable  show- 
ing. It  requires  to-day,  $353,000,00  of  money  to 
produce  $475,000,000  worth  of  goods,  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  gentleman's  census  returns. 
Now,  in  1881,  it  required  $165,000,000  to  pro- 
duce $309,000,000   worth   of  goods.      Conse- 
quently, whereas  before  we  were  able  to  pro- 
duce  by   the  employment  of   $1   of  capital 
nearly  $2  worth  of  goods,  now  it  requires 
$2  worth  of  capital  to  produce  $3  worth  of 
goods— a    very    distinct    alteration,    and    an 
alteration  for  the  worse  in  that  important 
respect.     And  so  on  for  a  very  considerable 
number  of  other  important  matters.     As  I 
have  told  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that,  in  a  country  like  Canada,  there  is 
anything  to  boast  of  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  natural  increase  from  year  to 


year.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  pay  so  very 
bad  a  compliment  to  his  own  policy  as  to 
think  there  would  be  no  natural  increase  at 
all  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  rate  of  increase  and 
compare  it  with  that  in  the  mother  country, 
and  let  us  return  to  that  test  which  I  have 
always  pointed  to  as  offering  the  best  possible 
guarantee  for  a  nation's  real  progress.  I 
pointed  out  the  other  evening  that  in  old 
Canada,  that  is  to  say  in  the  five  old  pro- 
vinces, our  total  increase  during  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  barely  7^  per  cent.  I  turn 
to  the  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  and  I 
find  that  while,  with  our  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  vacant  land  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, at  any  rate,  and  also  some  of  the  Mari- 
time provinces,  all  we  increased  in  that  de- 
cade was  7^  per  cent,  in  England  from  1861  to 
1871  the  increase  was  13^  per  cent,  and  from 
1871  to  1881  it  was  14k  per  cent,  and 
for  this  last  period  the  increase  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  12  per  cent.  So  that, 
practically  speaking,  the  increase  in  England 
and  Wales— an  old  country,  a  country  which 
loses  a  great  many  of  its  population  by  emi- 
gration—has been  in  some  decades  twice 
as  much  as  that  which  took  place  in  our  old 
provinces  from  1881  to  1891.  I  notice  that 
when  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  con- 
fronted with  the  facts  of  the  census,  or  with 
the  facts  of  the  enormous  depreciation  of 
property  in  town,  village  and  farm  lands, 
their  course  has  one  merit— it  has  always 
been  perfectly  consistent.  I  will  recall  to  the 
minds  of  my  hon.  friends  behind  me  the 
numerous  occasions  in  which,  during  past 
years,  I  have  challenged  the  accuracies  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  statements  as  to  the  growth 
of  this  country,  and  I  ask  them  if  the  course 
of  the  Government  was  not  on  all  occasions 
precisely  the  same.  First  of  all,  there  was 
an  impudent  denial  of  the  fact.  That  was 
usually  followed  by  frantic  abuse  on  their 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  their  supporters  and 
their  hireling  press,  of  myself  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  brought  those  unpleasant  facts 
to  their  notice,  and  when  the  facts  became 
too  clear  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied,  then  the 
hon.  gentleman  took  refuge— in  what  ?  In 
the  assertion,  and  often  the  very  incorrect 
assertion,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence, because  in  some  hole  or  corner  of 
the  United  States,  in  some  little  state  of  the 
Union,  a  similar  state  of  things  prevailed. 
Sir,  a  physician  who,  when  asked  to  cure  a 
patient  of  a  wasting  disease,  would  tell  the 
patient  that  he  knew  of  no  remedy,  but  was 
able  to  inform  him  that  there  was  a  number 
of  other  people  similarly  attacked,  would  not 
be  the  kind  of  man  I  would  like  to  employ. 
The  hon.  gentleman  devoted,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  about  an  hour,  or  maybe  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  to  enunciating  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  policy  of  the  Government  ! 
Well,  Sir,  the  policy  of  the  Government  might 
have  been  denned  in  much  shorter  metre. 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  Sir,  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  hon.  gentleman  is,  briefly,  to 
fling  a  tub  to  the  whale.    The  policy  of  the 


hon.  gentleman  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of 
an  anecdote  which  I  once  heard  of  an  Am- 
erican gentleman  who,  at  an  early  period  of 
this  century,  was  sojourning  at  an  English 
country  house.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
great  American  nation  had  not  been  edu- 
cated on  the  subject  of  tips,  and  this  frugal 
party  was  seriously  exercised  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do.  So  he  took  one  acquaintance 
aside  and  asked  him  gravely,  "What  is  the 
least  sum  I  can  give  without  appearing 
mean  ?"  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman's  Budget 
has  been  framed  entirely  on  these  fines.  The 
spirit  of  this  frugal  Yankee  has  transmigrated 
into  my  hon.  friend,  and  his  one  end  and  ob- 
ject at  present  is  to  ascertain  :  "What  is  the 
least  I  can  do  for  the  unfortunate  farmer 
without  appearing  mean  ? "  I  cannot  con- 
gratulate him,  but  it  is  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  I  suppose  we  must 
be  grateful.  And  perhaps  there  may  be 
something  in  the  instalment  plan  on  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  proceed.  Sir, 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  saying 
'  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus ' 
was  verified  it  has  been  verified  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  this  afternoon.  Two  and  a  half 
mortal  hours  the  hon.  gentleman  consumed 
in  telling  us,  first,  that  the  Government 
did  not  know  what  to  do  about  saw-logs  ; 
second,  that  the  Government  will  allow  us 
to  import  oil  in  tanks  instead  of  in  barrels  ; 
andj  third,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  make 
the  duty  on  binding  twine  1  cent  instead  of 
2  cents.  But,  Sir,  that  is  not  all,  that  is 
not  all  by  any  means.  Over  and  above  all 
this,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  been  £Ood 
enough  to  say  that  a  grand  progress  is  about 
to  be  instituted.  Is  it  to  be  by  caravan  or 
by  Jamaica  car,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  Four  Cabinet 
Ministers— no,  two  Cabinet  Ministers  and  two 
apprentice  boys  will  peddle  old  taxes  for  sale 
about  the  Dominion.  Old  taxes  for  sale*! 
That  positively  is  the  policy  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. Now,  Sir,  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
really  means  it,  he  has  been  monstrously  in- 
judicious. I  recollect  perfectly  well  how  the 
vials  of  wrath  were  poured  out  on  my  de- 
voted head  because,  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  made  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, I  ventured  to  hint  in  the  mildest  way 
that  within  a  month  or  so  there  would  be 
some  tariff  changes.  Sir,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  coming 
together.  What  I  had  done  was  uncon- 
stitutional ;  I  was  destroying  trade,  paralysing 
manufactures.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
poses during  the  whole  year,  if  he  really 
means  what  he  says,  to  unsettle  all  trade,  to 
unsettle  all  manufactures.  Nobody  is  to  know 
where  he  stands  until  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  have  completed  their  pil- 
grimage and  until  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
oldl  taxes  have  been  sold.  But,  Sir,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  it,  if  all  this 
is  simply  a  device  to  gain  time,  if  there  has 
been  a  private  arrangement  with  certain  pro- 
tected manufacturers  that  they  need  not  dis- 
turb themselves,  that  this  will  all  come  out 


right,  that  it  will  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
that  their  interests  at  any  rate  will  not  suffer, 
then,  I  venture  to  say,  a  greater  farce  was 
never  played  off  on  any  country  than  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  take  a 
whole  year  to  carefully  consider  what  he, 
as  Finance  Minister,  ought  to  be  able  to 
advise  this  country  on  to-day.  As  I  have 
said.  Sir,  there  is  one  fact  which,  after 
fifteen  long  years,  has  dawned  on  the  hon. 
gentleman  (I  wonder  has  it  dawned  on  any 
of  his  friends  around  him),  and  that  is,  that 
the  Government  cannot  raise  the  price  of 
cereals.  Sir,  you  will  recollect,  and  the 
House  will  recollect,  that  we  were  told  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  time  and  again  that  only 
demagogues  would  dare  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  raise  the  price  of  cereals,  and 
yet  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
this  country,  in  1878,  was  flooded  with  dema- 
gogues preaching  that  identical  doctrine. 
The  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  our  trade 
in  agricultural  products  with  Great  Britain 
has  increased  by  fifteen  millions.  Well,  Sir, 
I  am  glad  that,  bad  as  the  markets  are,  our 
farmers  have  a  market  at  all,  but  I  can  tell 
the  hon.  gentleman  this,  that,  as  regards  a 
large  part  of  that  fifteen  millions,  it  is 
simply  the  measure  of  our  loss,  it  is  simply 
the  amount  of  unprofitable  trade  which  we 
have  transacted  in  place  of  a  much  more 
profitable  trade  with  our  natural  market. 
Sir,  he  was  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  the 
Government  came  to  the  help  of  the  farmer 
in  1889,  when  they  put  on  a  lot  of  taxes  on 
American  products,  and  got  for  him,  I  be- 
lieve, a  million  or  so  of  additional  markets. 
And,  Sir,  he  might  have  added  that  by  that 
ill-timed  and  injudicious  act  he  stuck  the 
farmers  of  Canada  for  the  McKinley  tariff 
and  all  the  mischief  it  has  done  them.  Had 
he  and  his  trends  pursued,  as  they  were 
advised  from  this  side  of  the  House,  a  wise, 
conservative  policy,  had  they,  knowing  what 
was  in  contemplation  from  the  United  States, 
abstained  from  putting  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  our  opponents,  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  that  the  most  obnoxious 
portions  of  the  McKinley  tariff  would  never 
have  been  enacted.  But  when  he  chose  in 
April  to  defy  the  American  people  and  to 
put  on  taxes  which  he  knew  must 
bring  retaliation,  he  and  his  Government 
stand  convicted  before  this  country  of 
having,  more  than  any  other  men,  con- 
tributed to  saddle  the  McKinley  tariff  on 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that 
the  Government  lowered  the  sugar  taxes.  No 
doubt  the  Government,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
aforesaid  Mr.  McKinley,  did  lower  the  duties. 
Did  we  hear  one  word  of  the  remission  of 
the  sugar  taxes  until  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  made  it  impossible  to  keep  them  on? 
And  when  they  did  reduce  them,  they  did  it 
so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  received  by  the 
community  In  revenue,  but  not  so  as  to  dis- 
turb the  profits  of  their  refining  friends. 
The  utmost  amount  that  could  be  taken  was 


taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  smallest  possible  amount  was  taken  out 
of  the  pocket  of  their  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Conservative  committee  in  Montreal. 
Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman's  ideas  are  ex- 
cellent ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  his  prac- 
tice is  detestable.  Now,  I  come  to  deal 
with  what  I  must  call  the  per  capita  fraud 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  often  referred 
to.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  knew  anything 
about  what  one  of  his  followers  calls  "  scienti- 
fic protection  "  he  would  know  that  it  is  the 
absurdest  nonsense  to  talk  about  a  per  capita 
reduction  or  a  per  capita  anything  else  in  con- 
nection with  a  protective  tariff.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  very  essence,  the  very 
reason  for  imposing  a  protective  tariff  is  to 
compel  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  pay  a  very 
considerable  sum  to  certain  manufacturers, 
which  sum  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  ?  I 
am  not  arguing  the  point  whether  that  is  wise 
or  foolish,  but  I  say  it  is  a  necessity  of  the 
case,  and,  when  that  is  so,  what  folly  it  is  to 
talk  of  the  per  capita  taxes  levied  on  the 
people  being  measured  by  the  sum  which  goes 
into  the  treasury.  The  tax  is  taken  out  of 
their  pockets,  and  so  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  consumers  are  concerned  it  does  not 
matter  to  them  whether  it  goes  into  the 
treasury  or  whether  it  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  protected  manufacturers.  So,  likewise, 
the  hon.  gentleman  teUs  us  that  we  cannot 
have  free  trade  because  we  have  $30,000,000 
of  taxes  to  raise.  The  question  suggests  it- 
self to  my  mind  :  Why  have  we  $30,000,000  of 
taxes  to  raise  ?  Sir,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  had  reasonable  prudence  and  economy 
been  used  in  the  government  of  this  country, 
had  that  Government  been  administered  as 
the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  have  ad- 
ministered it,  we  would  not  require  to-day  to 
raise  $30,000,000  ;  I  doubt  if  we  would  require 
to  raise  $20,000,000  :  and  they  make  their  own 
vicious  extravagance,  their  own  folly,  and 
worse  than  folly,  the  excuse  for  denying  the 
people  that  relief  which  they  have  a  right  to 
claim.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  my  hon. 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  for  a 
policy.  Well,  this  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Minister  of  Finance  has  made  that  request. 
I  recollect  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  Mr. 
Blaine  for  a  policy.  Now  he  asks  Mr.  Laurier 
for  a  policy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Laurier  will  be  quite  prepared  to  prescribe  a 
policy  when  he  is  called  in,  as  I  have  intimated 
before. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I  would  like  to  see  his 
diploma. 

Sir  RICHARD  CART  WRIGHT.  What 
diploma  has  the  hon.  gentleman  got  to  qualify 
him  for  the  post  of  Finance  Minister  ? 

Mr.  FOSTER.    Good  sense. 

Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT.  He  has 
sense  to  sit  steady  on  the  fence,  I  grant,  and 
I  think  that  Is  the  only  claim  he  possesses. 
The  hon.  gentleman  is  good  enough  to  be- 
stow on  my  hon.  friend  whom  I  see  at  the 


other  end  of  the  Chamber,  considerable  en- 
couragement in  the  matter  of  preferential 
trade.  I  will  also  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  I  have  no  doubt  the  Finance  Minister 
regards  preferential  trade  as  an  excellent  red 
herring  to  draw  across  the  track  ;  and  so 
far,  he  is  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  if  he  will  aid  and  assist  him  in  that 
benevolent  purpose.  Now,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man dwelt  at  length  on  the  percentages  of 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  and  with 
great  discrimination  he  selected  1878,  the 
worst  of  a  prolonged  period  of  depression,  as 
the  starting  point.  Well,  Sir,  I  can  do,  if  I 
like— though  I  do  not  often  take  the  trouble— 
a  little  in  the  matter  of  percentages,  and  I 
will  tell  him  how  they  come  out.  I  will  begin 
at  1868  and  go  to  1878.  In  1868  the  grand  total 
of  our  imports  and  exports  was  130  millions  ; 
in  1878  it  was  172  millions.  The  grand  total 
had  increased  in  those  ten  years,  42  millions, 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  compounded.  From  1878  to  1888 
the  sum  total  had  increased  from  172  millions 
to  about  201  millions,  being  less  than  2  per 
cent  per  annum  during  those  ten  years,  and 
50  per  cent  less  than  the  increase  from  1868 
to  1878.  If  he  chooses  to  add  the  other 
five  years,  it  would  only  make,  all  told,  an 
Increase  of  about  2|  per  cent  during  the  whole 
fourteen  years  from  1878  tol892,as  against  the 
increase  from  1868  to  1878.  Well,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  there  is  some  increase  ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  say,  it  does  not  strike  me  as 
being  such  an  overwhelming  increase  for  a 
country  in  the  position  of  Canada.  If  we  come 
to  the  hon.  gentleman's  favourite  per  capita 
argument,  and  if  we  take  the  trade  of  twenty 
year?  ago,  we  find  that  in  1873  our  grand 
total  of  exports  and  imports  was  $217,811,000. 
This  year  it  is  $241,000,000.  Now,  our  popu- 
lation in  1873  was  under  four  millions, 
and  our  trade  amounted  to  $57  per  head.  In 
1892,  when  our  population  is  about  five 
millions,  our  trade  per  head  is  $48. 
Our  trade  to-day  is  $9  per  head  less 
than  It  was  nineteen  years  ago,  and 
$45  a  family  less  than  it  was  at  that 
time.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  depreciate  tne 
increase,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  the  hon.  gentleman  do  his— 
what  shall  I  call  it  ?— his  roaring  with  some 
discretion,  and  not  select  facts  that  any 
school  boy  who  has  access  to  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  Returns  can  turn  upside  down 
with  five  minutes'  attention.  Sir,  the  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  this— and  the  Minister 
of  Finance  ought  to  understand  it,  and  if  he 
does  not  understand  it,  it  will  be  our  more  or 
less  painful  duty  to  make  it  plain  to  him— the 
position  of  the  greater  part  of  Canada  to- 
day, the  position,  at  any  rate,  of  the  older 
provinces  of  Canada,  is  that  of  a  country 
which  has  unfortunately  fallen  to  a  stationary 
or  retrograde  condition.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  shrinkage  in  values,  a  shrinkage 
which  largely  overbears  all  the  Increases 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  enumerated. 
Canada,  moreover,— and  this  is  a  serious  con- 


sideration for  a  Minister  of  Finance,  with  or 
without    a    diploma  —  Canada,    moreover,  Is 
largely  a  tribute-paying  country.     We  are  ob- 
liged every  year,  either  on  acCbunt  of  indivi- 
dual or  general  indebtedness,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
about  25  to  30  millions  to  our  English  cred- 
itors.   Further  than  that,  Canada  is  an  enor- 
mously taxed  country.     First  of  all,  there  is 
a  tax  of  30  millions  which  goes  into  the  Fed- 
eral treasury  ;   next  to  that,  there  is  a  tax, 
as  I  believe,  of  an  amount  about  or  quite 
equal,   which  goes  into  the  pockets   of  the 
protected  manufacturers  ;  and  thirdly,  there 
is  a  very  heavy  tax  paid  to  the  United  States 
Government    under    the    operation    of    the 
McKinley     tariff.      Now,     although     I     do 
not     want     to     depreciate     the     value     of 
English  markets,  I  must  tell  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, I  must  tell  his  followers,  that  they  are 
leaning  on    a    broken    reed    if    they   hope 
to     induce     the     people     of    this     country 
to     believe     that     the     English     markets 
are    going    to   compensate    us,    as    regards 
the  great  majority  of  farm  products,  in  any 
shape  or  way  for  the  American  markets  we 
have  lost.      We  may  send  cheese,  we  may 
send  wheat,  we  may  send  beef,  we  may  send 
dairy  products  generally  to  the  English  mar- 
ket and  do  well  there  ;    but  for  almost  all 
other  articles,  for  almost  all  the  vegetables 
we  raise,  for  our  horses,  for  our  barley  and 
for  our  eggs,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
it  is  an  absurdity,   '  in  rerum  natura,'  to  sup- 
pose  that   the   English   market,   under   any 
circumstances,  will  ever  be  one-half  as  fav- 
ourable to  us   as  the  American   market  is 
known  to  be.    Now,  Sir,  I  spoke  just  now  of 
the  amount  which  we  paid  to  the  protected 
manufacturers.    This  is  an  important  point, 
bearing  largely  on  the  whole  argument  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.    Now,  I  think  those  in  the 
House  on   either  side   who  have   paid   any 
attention  to  economic  questions,  will  agree 
that    the    measure    ofi  a    tax   is    of    neces- 
sity   the    difference    between    the    cost    of 
the    article    consumed    under    such    a    sys- 
tem,   and    the    cost    of    the    same    article 
in  open  market.    I  will  apply  that  test  to  a 
very  few  manufactures.     First  of  all,  we  will 
take  the  article  of  cotton.    Now,  Sir,  from 
cotton  last  year  we  obtained  a  revenue  of 
$1,114,000.  What  was  the  tax  that  we  paid  on 
the  article  of  cotton  ?    There  is  a  difiiculty 
here,  because  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the 
exact  value  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  this 
country.    Various  figures  have  been  given  to 
me.    Some  persons   put  it  at  $4  per  head, 
some  put  it  at  a  little  less  ;  but  having  made 
a  careful  examination  into  the  amount  for- 
merly   imported    and    the    amount    of    raw 
material  now  consumed,  I  believe  that  I  am 
well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  total 
value   of   the   cotton   goods   now   consumed 
in  Canada,  ranges  somewhere  between  $17,- 
000,000   and   $20,000,000,    including   what   is 
imported  and  what  is  produced  in  this  country. 
Sir,  it  is  known  to  all  hon.  gentlemen  here 
that  our  taxes  on  cotton,  especially  on  the 
coarser  varieties  go  into  high  figures  ;  but  I 
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assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument, 
and  only  for  this  purpose,  that  the  taxes 
average  30  per  cent.  In  that  case  our  taxes 
on  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  Canada 
would  amount  to  considerably  over  $5,000,- 
000,  and  the  amount  that  goes  into  the  trea- 
sury is  only  $1,100,000.  In  the  case  of  sugar, 
of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  boasted  so 
much,  while  I  agree  with  him  that  the  con- 
sumption is  about  344,000,000  lbs.,  the  tax  is 
f  a  cent  per  pound,  and  though  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  refiner  was  not  able  to  ex- 
tract the  uttermost  of  his  pound  of  flesh,  but 
the  people  are  compelled  to  pay  at  least 
$2,000,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  refiner, 
while  only  about  $80,000  goes  into  the  public 
treasury.  I  take  the  case  of  binding  twine, 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  graciously 
been  pleased  to  reduce  from  2  cents  to  1 
cent.  What  was  the  amount  of  tax  last 
year  ?  It  was  shown  to  be  2J  cents,  or  25 
per  cent,  on  10,000,000  lbs.,  meaning  a  tax  of 
S2.~0.000  a  year,  of  which  the  revenue  only 
received  $42,000.  I  take  the  case  of  rice,  and 
in  regard  to  that  article  his  calculations  differ 
from  mine.  We  imported  of  clean  rice  about 
3,000,000  lbs.,  and  of  paddy  or  uncleaned 
rice  about  20,000,000  lbs.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly the  loss  in  the  conversion  of  unclean 
into  clean  rice,  but  all  rice  consumed  in  Can- 
ada paid  14.  cents  per  pound,  that  being  the 
tax  on  the  cleaned  articles.  That  means  that 
the  people  paid  somebody,  though  not  into  the 
treasury,  a  tax  of  at  least  $250,000,  while  the 
revenue  received  is  only  $80,000.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  results  of  this  oppressive  system 
as  regards  coal  oil  or  iron,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  consumption  of  all  agricul- 
turists, or  binder  twine  ;  but  taking  those  arti- 
cles together,  the  taxes  on  the  four  which  I 
have  enumerated  amount  to  from  $8,000,000  to 
$9,000,000  a  year,  while  all  that  is  received  by 
the  revenue  is  only  $1,250,000,  I  have  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  tax  is  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  middleman's  charges. 
It  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  if  you  put 
a  tax  on  an  article  and  it  passes,  before  it 
reaches  the  final  consumer,  through  two  or 
three  hands,  the  tax  is  enormously  increased. 
I  have  left  that  wholly  and  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  I  have  merely  called  attention 
to  the  enormous  amount  which,  under  the 
operation  of  any  protective  tariff,  is  taken 
out  of  the  people's  pockets  over  and  above 
the  sum  which  goes  into  the  revenue.  On 
most  of  those  articles  the  taxes  are  imposed 
so  as  to  hurt  the  farmer  more  especially,  and 
you  must  remember  that  over  and  above 
this  high  taxation,  over  and  above  the  high 
bonuses  given  to  protected  manufacturers,  the 
condition  of  things  is  such  that  almost  the 
whole  weight  falls  on  the  farmers  under  tne 
McKinley  Bill,  because,  although  it  may  not 
benefit  the  United  States  consumer,  it  does 
injure  the  Canadian  producer.  You  will  find 
my  other  statement  is  perfectly  correct,  that 
under  the  combined  operations  of  these  three 
heavy  systems  of  taxation,  taxation  for  Gov- 


ernment purposes,  taxation  for  the  benefit 
of  protected  manufacturers,  and  taxation 
under  the  McKinley  tariff,  every  acre  of  land 
now  under  cultivation  in  any  portion  of 
Canada  is  practically  subject  to  a  heavy  rent. 
In  fact,  in  many  parts  of  Canada  that  rent  is, 
I  believe,  after  a  careful  examination,  fully 
equal  to  the  outside  rent  that  is  paid  in  any 
part  of  England  for  ordinary  farm  lands.  Sir, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  good  enough  in  a  re- 
cent discussion  to  tell  us  that  after  all  said 
and  done  it  was  really  a  law  of  nature,  and 
that  people  nowadays  will  rush  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  towns,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
In  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
may  be  denned  as  follows  :  They  are  aware 
there  is  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  it  is  their  policy  by  overtaxing  the 
farmers,  by  making  agriculture  unproduc- 
tive, to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  in- 
crease it.  That  is  practically  their  policy  so 
far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned.  I  turn  to 
the  manufacturers,  the  hon.  gentleman's 
special  proteges  and  friends.  I  am  very  du- 
bious indeed  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  manu- 
facturers, as  contradistinguished  from  a  few 
specially  petted  interests,  have  gained  any- 
thing under  this  tariff,  and  I  make  this  as- 
sertion boldly.  I  think  there  is  very  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
manufacturers  in  Canada  would  have  pros- 
pered much  more  under  the  revenue  tariff 
of  1878  than  under  the  present  system.  Sir, 
those  census  statistics  on  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  relies  are  essentially,  I  might 
almost  say,  on  the  face  of  them,  statis- 
tics on  which  no  thorough  dependence  can 
be  placed.  The  hon.  gentleman  alluded  some 
time  ago  to  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  industrial  establishments.  Well, 
Sir,  that  statement  had  attracted  my  eye  also. 
I  took  eleven  towns  in  Ontario  which  I  knew 
best,  and  examined  the  list  of  industries,  or 
rather  industrial  establishments  which  were 
credited  to  those  towns,  and  I  recommend 
hon.  gentlemen  in  this  House  and  my  friends 
out  of  it  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  fist  I 
find  that  in  Bowmanville,  with  a  population 
of  3,377  souls,  there  were  86  industrial  estab- 
lishments ;  in  Cobourg,  with  4,829  souls,  there 
were  83  industrial  establishments  ;  in  Colling- 
wood,  with  a  population  of  4,940,  there  were 
78  industrial  establishments  ;  in  Napanee,  of 
which  I  know  something,  with  a  population 
of  3,434,  I  was  happy  to  learn,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  that  it  possessed  84  industrial 
establishments  ;  Oshawa,  with  a  population 
of  4,066,  had  94  industrial  establishments  ; 
Trenton,  with  a  population  of  4.300,  had  62 
industrial  establishments  ;  Whitby,  with 
a  population  of  2,786,  had  92  industrial 
establishments  ;  Port  Hope,  with  a  population 
of  5,042,  had  140  industrial  establishments  ; 
Strathroy,  with  a  population  of  3,316,  had  132 
industrial  establishments  ;  Mount  Forest,  with 
a  population  of  2,214,  had  92  industrial  es- 
tablishments ;  in  other  words,  in  all  those 
favoured  places  under  the  influence  of  the 
National  Policy  every  five,  six  or  seven  fami- 
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lies  had  an  industrial  establishment  between 
them.  I  believe  if  the  hon.  gentleman's 
census  commissioners  had  counted  every 
tinker,  tailor,  cobbler,  carpenter,  blacksmith 
and  sewing  girl  in  all  those  places  they  would 
not  have  made  up  the  list.  When  I  look  at 
what  they  call  manufactures,  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  the  census  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  in  1881,  although 
they  may  be  technically  correct,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  very  false  impression 
will  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
the  grandiloquent  statement  that  so  many 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  articles 
are  manufactured.  I  have  not  the  de- 
tails for  1891,  although  the  Minister  of 
Finance  may  have  them,  and  we  will 
probably  receive  them  in  due  course  ;  but 
I  have  those  for  1881,  and  I  desire  to  call  the 
special  attention  of  the  House  to  the  way  in 
which  the  list  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
Canada  was  made  up.  We  had  $309,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  articles  in  that  year. 
Of  these  there  was  flour  to  the  value  of  $42,- 
000,000  ;  bakeries,  $9,500,000  ;  tanneries, 
$15,100,000  ;  boots  and  shoes,  $18,000,000  ; 
sugar,  $9,600,000  (it  took  700  hands  to  produce 
that  value  in  sugar)  ;  meat,  $4,000,000;  cheese, 
$5,500,000  ;  clothes,  $15,000,000  ;  dressmakers' 
products,  $5,000,000;  hatters'  goods,  $3,300,000; 
carpenters  were  $3,900,000,  blacksmiths  were 
$7,200,000,  carriage-makers  were  $6,500,000, 
saw  mills  $38,000,000,  sash  and  door  fac- 
tories $4,800,000,  printing  offices  were  $2,700,- 
000— what  particular  description  of  manufac- 
ture that  is,  I  do  not  exactly  see— paper  mills 
were  $2,400,000,  pulp  mills  $4,750,000,  ship 
yards  $3,557,000,  and  shingle  mills  $776,000. 
In  other  words,  out  of  their  $309,000,000, 
there  were  $202,000,000  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  could  have  been  in  no  possible  respect 
benefited  by  the  National  Policy,  or  a  policy 
of  protection,  except,  possibly,  the  single 
article  of  sugar.  I  do  submit,  that  in  calling 
these  things  manufactures,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  parted,  not,  perhaps,  from  technical 
accuracy,  as  his  predecessors  did,  but  he  most 
assuredly  contributed  to  convey  a  very  false 
opinion  to  the  majority  of  the  people  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  manufactures.  1}  suspeqt 
that  when  these  $470,000,000  of  alleged 
manufactures  come  to  be  examined,  that  you 
will  find  in  every  case  as  in  this,  that  an 
enormous  mass  of  these  so-called  manufac- 
tures are  hardly  things  that  would  be  called 
manufactures  at  all,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  they  could 
derive  no  possible  benefit,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse, from  a  protective  policy.  I  noticed 
amongst  the  $7,000,000  worth  of  manufac- 
tured goods  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
.boasted  of  having  exported,  one  item  for 
which  I  give  the  National  Policy  full  credit. 
I  notice  that  among  these  $7,000,000  worth 
of  goods,  there  was  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
settlers'  goods  belonging  to  emigrants  leaving 
this  country  for  the  United  States.  As  to 
manufactures  generally,  I  desire  to  say  most 
explicitly,  that  I  neither  overrate  nor  under- 


rate, nor  wish  to  overrate  their  importance. 
Every  man  knows  perfectly  well  that  manu- 
factures must  have  a  place,  and  a  very  im- 
portant place,  in  any  country  at  all  civilized. 
1  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  underrate 
in  any  shape  or  form  the  great  importance 
of  manufactures,  but,  Sir,  for  all  that,  I  con- 
tend that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  wholly 
wrong  in  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  the  idea  that  Canada  has 
special  advantages  for  becoming  a  groat  manu- 
facturing country.  I  say  that  Canada  is, 
above  all,  a  great  agricultural  country  ;  next 
to  its  great  agricultural  resources  stands  its 
mineral,  its  lumbering,  and  its  fishing  re- 
sources, and  next  after  these,  and  I  admit  they 
are  very  important,  come  its  manufactures. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  our  time  that  Canada  is 
likely  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  coun- 
try, unless  some  very  extraordinary  scientific 
discovery  occurs,  and  unless  the  conditions  of 
manufacturing  are  totally  altered,  the 
very  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  would  appear  to  forbid  it.  Neither 
in  age,  nor  climate,  nor  in  density  of  popu- 
lation, nor  from  our  products,  nor  our  geogra- 
phical situation,  do  we  possess  the  advan- 
tages for  becoming  a  great  manufacturing 
country  which  other  nations  possess,  and  the 
Government,  I  believe,  have  been  doing  a 
very  ill  service  to  the  manufacturers  of  Can- 
ada, by  inducing  many  men  to  embark  their 
capital  and  to  risk  their  whole  fortunes  in 
manufactures  for  which  this  country  was  not 
well  suited.  There  are  manufactures  which 
Canada  might  develop  to  an  enormously 
greater  extent  than  it  has  as  yet  done,  and 
were  the  United  States  markets  once  thrown 
open  to  us,  and  were  there  free  trade  from 
one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  I 
would  look  to  see  very  great  development  of 
very  many  important  industries  in  Canada. 
As  it  is,  Sir,  we  resemble  men  who,  hav- 
ing an  inexhaustible  gold-field  at  their  feet, 
have  chosen  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  or,  to  bor- 
row a  metaphor  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  we  seem  to  be  at  the  present  mo- 
ment like  men  who,  possessing  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  wheat  region  of  the  world, 
choose  rather  to  grow  oranges  in  hot  houses 
than  to  devote  themselves  to  the  proper  ex- 
ploitation of  the  soil.  What  are  the  remedies 
which  are  offered  by  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  desires  to 
know  our  policy.  I  will  tell  the  hon.  gentle- 
man what  has  been  our  policy  from  first  to 
last.  Our  policy  from  first  to  last  has  been 
to  destroy  this  villainous  protective  system 
which  has  been  grinding  out  the  vitals  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  do  not  care  in  what 
particular  way  the  reptile  is  destroyed.  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  is  cut  off  by  the  head, 
or  the  tail,  or  in  the  middle  ;  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  by  free  trade  positive  or  abso- 
lute, or  by  revenue  tariff  or  continental  free 
trade.  I  wish  to  see  my  people  redeemed 
from  the  degrading  slavery  which  a  few 
political  and  commercial  knaves  imposed  upon 
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them.  With  respect  to  free  trade  with  the 
United  States,  we  have  had  some  very  re- 
markable admissions  from  these  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
constantly  telling  us  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
United  States  ;  but  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Premier  of  this  country  admitted  in  Toronto, 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  reciprocity  with  the  neighbouring 
republic.  It  follows,  Sir,  that  when  I  first 
proposed  that  measure  five  years  ago,  Canada 
might  have  had  reciprocal  trade,  if  the 
Government  had  chosen  to  work  for  it ; 
Canada  to-day  might  have  had  500,000 
people  which  she  has  lost  since  that  pro- 
posal was  rejected,  and  Canada  might 
also  have  doubled  or  trebled  her  trade 
with  the  United  States,  but  these  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  would  have  none  of  it. 
Had  they  been  honest  in  this  matter,  had  they 
stuck  to  their  original  declaration,  had  they 
adopted  and  stood  fast  by  the  policy  which 
the  Finance  Minister  himself  declared  when 
I  first  brought  forward  this  matter  in  1888, 
why,  Sir,  then  I  would  have  said,  that  at 
least  they  have  the  credit  of  consistency.  But 
what  has  their  course  been  ?  When  in  1888 
I  proposed  that  we  should  open  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  they  refused  deliber- 
ately, on  the  ground  that  they  would  make 
no  effort  whatever  to  have  free  trade  with  the 
States,  unless  they  could  secure  the  interests 
of  the  protected  few.  When  in  1889  I  re- 
peated that  motion  I  was  met  with  a  direct 
negative,  and  in  1890,  as  the  House  knows, 
when  the  motion  was  again  proposed,  Mr. 
Colby  was  good  enough  to  blurt  out  the  truth 
that  the  Government  did  not  want  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  Government 
did  not  even  believe  in  the  exchange  of 
natural  products.  Now,  Sir,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  miserable  falsehood  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  elections  of  1891, 
when  these  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  dared  to 
go  to  the  country  under  the  pretense  that 
they  required  the  mandate  of  the  people 
to  enable  them  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  they 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  honestly  at- 
tempting to  do  ?  Has  the  House  forgotten  the 
humiliation  to  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was 
subjected  when  over  his  own  hand,  he  was 
obliged  to  report  to  the  Government  of  Cana- 
da that  he  had  to  proceed  with  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,the  British  Ambassador,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  there  humbly  to  re- 
cant all  that  he  had  said  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada as  to  the  alleged  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  come  and. treat  with 
them  ?  Do  they  remember  their  whole  con- 
duct since  1886  ?  What  has  been  their  policy 
as  regard  the  United  States  ?  Their  policy  has 
been  to  snarl  and  to  run  away,  their  policy 
has  been  to  bluster  and  to  cringe,  and  I,  for 
one,  felt  humiliation  when  the  Finance  Min- 
ister, rising  in  his  place,  told  us  that  he,  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  had  to  appeal 
to  Mr.    Blaine,   the  Premier  of  the   United 


States,  to  be  instructed  in  what  way  he 
might  raise  taxes  out  of  the  people  of  Cana- 
da. I,  for  one,  reaffirm  my  position.  I  say 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  as  matters  stand 
to-day  in  Canada— although  it  need  not  have 
been  so,  and  although  it  was  not  always  so 
—no  great  development  is  possible  unless 
in  some  form  or  shape,  either  by  the  volun- 
tary good-will  of  the  United  States  or  by 
a  reciprocity  treaty,  the  markets  of  the  rest 
of  this  continent  are  thrown  open  to  us.  I 
say,  Sir,  that  that  condition  is  fixed  for  us  by 
geographical  considerations.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  cannot  enjoy  a  moderate  prosper- 
ity without;  but  I  do  say  that  after  the  chances 
which  Canada  has  thrown  away,  as  in  1867, 
when  she  entered  on  the  race  of  national  ex- 
istence, with  extraordinary  advantages  over 
the  United  States,  and  which  were  thrown 
away  by  the  folly  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  afterwards,  in  1878,  when  we  had 
pretty  well  extricated  ourselves  from  the 
effects  of  the  villainous  improvidence  of  pre- 
ceding Administrations— I  say,  Sir,  that  after 
throwing  away  those  chances,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  us  to  hope  for  any  great  develop- 
ment of  the  really  great  resources  which 
Canada  possesses  unless  it  is  through  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  But,  Sir,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  that ;  although  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  own  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  such  as  to  put  a  great  impediment  in 
our  way  ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
from  first  to  last,  whether  under  Cleveland  or 
under  Harrison,  they  have  so  conducted  them- 
selves as  to  become  objects  of  just  suspicion 
to  the  American  Government ;  yet  I  say 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  that  still  remains 
for  us  to  do.  We  can  reform  this  system. 
We  can,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  we  choose,  grant 
a  great  and  permanent  relief  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  can  reduce  the  taxation 
which  now  presses  upon  them.  I  am  not 
now  discussing  what  is  abstractly  the  best ; 
I  am  simply  discussing  what  is  the  best  pos- 
sible. I  say  it  is  right  that  time  and  due 
consideration  should  be  given.  I  say,  al- 
though this  is  a  case,  not  of  cutting  away 
mouldering  branches,  but  of  cutting  down 
the  entire  Upas  tree,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  bystanders  should  be  duly  warned. 
It  is  true  that  the  Government  have  made 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  in  their 
time  and  by  them  quite  impossible  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  which  we 
now  have  to  deal  with  is  a  tariff  vicious  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  not  merely  a  tariff  under 
which  great  waste  and  huge  extortion  are 
perpetrated.  It  is  a  tariff  that  sins  in  every 
possible  form.  Now,  what  are  the  univer- 
sal notes  or  marks  of  a  good  system  of  taxa- 
tion ?  I  will  tell  the  hon.  gentleman.  A 
good  and  honest  taxation  will  take  as  little 
as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
beyond  what  goes  into  the  treasury.  A  good 
and  honest  taxation  will  be  uniform  in  its 
operation  on  all  classes  and  sections  ;  it  will 
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spare  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  although 
this  is  a  lesser  matter,  it  will  take  the  tax- 
ation in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as 
little  inconvenience  as  possible.  Now, 
Sir,  what  is  the  character  of  the  tariff  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  ?  By  means  of  it  they 
take  twice  as  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  goes  into  the  treasury.  They  so 
arrange  the  taxation  that  it  is  specially  unfair 
and  unjust  to  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
community,  specially  unfair  and  unjust  to 
the  great  consuming  classes  of  this  country, 
and  sometimes  specially  unfair  and  unjust  to 
the  inhabitants  of  one  section  as  compared 
with  another.  They  tax  food,  fuel,  light, 
clothing,  the  means  of  knowledge.  Sir,  there 
is  another  and  further  thing  :  this  system  of 
tariff  protection,  as  instituted  by  them,  has 
this  further  evil  in  it,  that  it  practically  organ- 
izes corruption.  It  practically  makes  it  the 
interest  of  a  large  class  of  business  men  in 
Canada,  controlling  large  sums  of  money, 
when  appealed  to  by  the  Government,  and 
especially  when  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  he 
now  proposes  to  do,  goes  around  the  country 
taking  their  views  and  ascertaining  what  they 
will  pay  rather  than  have  a  particular  tax 
abolished— it  makes  it  their  special  interest 
to  keep  a  corrupt  Government  in  power  if 
only  that  Government  will  give  them  the 
power  of  plundering  the  people  in  return. 
There  is  one  fault  in  this  system  of  taxation 
which  requires  particular  attention.  The 
whole  system  of  specific  duties  levied  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  distinctly  bad.  In  the 
first  place,  it  disguises  the  amount  of  the 
taxation  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  tax  is  always 
relatively  increasing.  Just  as  fast  as  scienti- 
fic discoveries  enable  goods  to  be  cheapened 
in  price,  a  specific  tax  rises  relatively  in  pro- 
portion But  the  chief  and  greatest  offence 
against  good  government  is  that  such  a  tax 
invariably  discriminates,  and  heavily  dis- 
criminates, against  the  poorest  consumer.  I 
have  taken  a  few  cases,  and  only  a  few,  to 
show  the  extreme  injustice  wrought  by  the 
present  system.  I  take  ordinary  cottons, 
which  are  taxed  2  cents  a  yard  and  15  cents 
ad  valorem,  or  55  per  cent  on  the  lowest 
grade  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  and 
only  30  per  cent  on  the  high  grades,  con- 
sumed by  the  wealthier  classes.  On  the  low 
grades  of  blankets  consumed  by  the  poor 
there  is  at  least  50  per  cent  against  30  per 
cent  on  the  higher  grade.  On  shirts  there 
is  60  per  cent  on  the  low  grades  against  25 
per  cent  on  the  high  grades.  On  rough  eoat- 
ings  there  is  60  per  cent  on  the  low 
grades  against  25  per  cent  on  the  high  grades. 
On  oil-cloth  there  is  80  per  cent  on  the  low 
grades  against  25  per  cent  on  the  high  grades. 
On  wall  paper  there  is  at  least  100  per  cent 
on  the  low  grades  against  30  per  cent,  and 
even  considerably  less,  on  the  high  grades. 
Sir,  I  have  always  believed,  and  I  will  make 
the  hon.  gentleman  a  present  of  the  state- 
ment, that  in  a  true  and  sound  system  of  tax- 
ation, the  object  of  the  Government  should 
be  so  to  equalize  matters,  that  as  many  days' 


ncome  should  be  taken  from  one  man  as  from 
another,  with  this  very  important  qualifica- 
tion, that  incomes  which  are  so  small  as  not 
to  do  more  than  supply  the  recipient  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  should  not  be  taxed  at 
all.  Sir,  I  advise  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he 
desires  to  have  before  him  a  true  ideal  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  to  work  towards  that  end, 
and  I  tell  him  that  huge  accumulations,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  ought  to  be  discour- 
aged by  wise  statesmen  ;  they  are  politically 
and  socially  dangerous.  I  tell  him  that  it  is 
his  duty,  and  the  duty  of  the  Government,  to 
do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  restrain 
combinations  and  corporations  of  every  kind— 
to  see  that  all  these  bodies,  which  derive  their 
existence  from  us,  are  kept  in  their  proper 
place  as  servants  of  the  state  and  not  masters, 
as  too  many  of  them  seem  to  be.  There  is 
no  doubt,  also,  that,  under  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's policy,  the  cost  of  living  in  Canada  has 
been  enormously  increased.  It  may  not  be 
in  his  knowledge,  but  it  is  in  mine,  that  in  the 
case  of  men  possessing  moderate  incomes  it 
is  possible  to-day  to  five  in  greater  comfort 
in  England  at  barely  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense that  is  necessary  here.  That  is  partly 
due  to  the  natural  condition  of  things  here. 
In  a  climate  with  such  extremes  as  ours,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  living  is,  in  many  respects, 
more  expensive  than  in  more  temperate 
climes.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  whereas, 
a1  comparatively  short  space  of  time  ago, 
Canada  was  a  cheap  place  to  live  in,  under 
the  regime  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  it  has 
become  a  decidedly  dearer  country  than  Eng- 
land, and,  I  fear,  in  many  respects,  a  dearer 
country  than  the  United  States.  Now,  I  said 
awhile  ago  that  one  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  been,  beyond  all  doubt, 
enormously  to  aggravate  the  exodus  from  this 
country,  and  I  added,  and  now  repeat,  that 
there  is  one  result  of  that  exodus  which  has 
not  been  entirely  or  properly  appreciated  by 
our  people.  Sir,  you  cannot  go  on  for  many 
years,  from  year  to  year,  driving  away  the 
very  choicest  part  of  your  population  with- 
out doing  a  great  moral  as  well  as  physical 
injury,  and  I  believe  that  the  statement 
made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leckie  on  this 
subject,  in  dealing  with  another  country,  well 
known  to  most  of  us,  may  be  literally  and 
properly  applied  to  Canada.  In  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  he 
used  these  words.  The  examples  he  refers 
to  are  the  Irishmen  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  abroad  : 

These  examples  might  easily  be  increased,  but  they 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  energy  and  abilitjr  of  Ireland  was  employed  in 
foreign  lands  and  how  ruinous  must  have  been  the 
consequences  at  home.  If,  as  there  appears  much 
reason  to  believe,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  hereditary 
transmission  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  the 
removal  from  a  nation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  of  its  citizens  must  inevit- 
ably, by  a  mere  physical  law,  result  in  the  degradation 
of  the  race.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  any 
speculations  of  disputed  science.  In  every  community 
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there  exists  a  small  minority  of  men  whose  abilities, 
high  purpose,  and  energy  of  will,  mark  them  out  as 
in  some  degree  leaders  of  men.  These  take  the  first 
steps  in  every  public  enterprise,  counteract  by  their 
example  the  vicious  elements  of  the  population,  set 
the  current  and  form  the  standard  of  public  opinion, 
and  infuse  a  healthy  moral  vigour  into  their  nation. 
In  Ireland  for  three  or  four  generations  such  men 
were  steadily  weeded  out.  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
standard  of  public  morals  and  of  public  spirit  should 
have  declined  ? 

But  not  only  were  the  healthiest  elements  driven 
away  :  corrupting  influences  of  the  most  powerful 
kind  infected  those  who  remained. 

Sir,  place  Ireland  for  Canada,  and  you  will 
have  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  what  the 
policy  of  this  Government  for  the  last  four- 
teen years  has  been  employed  in  effect- 
in  g.  Sir,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  which  these  words 
refer,  it  may  have  taken  five  or  six  decades 
to  do  what,  under  existing  conditions, 
has  been  done  in  Canada  in  ten  or  twelve 
years.  And  one  of  the  chief  counts  I  make 
against  the  policy  of  which  these  hon.  gentle- 
men are  so  proud,  is  that,  from  first  to  last, 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  their  policy  has 
been  to  organize  political  corruption  of  the 
veiy  vilest  kind.  The  danger  is  vastly  in- 
creased in  such  a  country  as  ours  by  the 
exportation  of  the  best  of  its  youth,  so  that, 
while  the  danger  increases,  the  resistance  to 
it  is  diminished.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
different.  There,  whatever  be  the  evils  of 
their  policy,  at  any  rate  the  youth  of  the 
population  remain,  and  #  it  is  to  that 
fact  very  largely  the  success  of  the 
American  people  in  emancipating  them- 
selves, as  they  have  done,  from  the  shackles 
of  protection  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  have 
not  time  to-night  to  review  our  scale 
of  expenditure.  I  will  simply  say  that  our 
general  scale  of  expenditure  for  a  population 
of  5,000,000  is  monstrously  extravagant.  Our 
clothes  are  far  too  big.  They  were  cut  out  for 
a  population  of  20,000,000  or  30,000,000.  I 
need  look  no  further  than  the  benches  op- 
posite to  illustrate  this.  What  possible  use 
can  there  be  in  a  country  like  Canada  for  a 
Cabinet  of  fifteen  Ministers,  besides  the  De- 
puty Ministers  ?  Why,  Sir,  50,000,000  of  people 
might  be  administered  with  the  same  staff. 
Look  at  the  cost  of  administration  and  legis- 
lation. We  have  practicaUy  $14,000,000 
to  expend,  exclusive  of  charges  for 
collection  of  revenue  and  interest,  and 
it  costs  us  every  year  $2,000,000  to  spend  that 
amount.  Turn  to  our  Estimates,  and  review 
the  number  of  clerks  these  gentlemen  require. 
In  Mr.  Mackenzie's  time,  to  do  the  same  work, 
his  Cabinet  only  required  480  ;  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  employ  826,  and  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  extras  besides.  The  hon.  gentleman 
spoke  very  lightly  of  the  consequences  to 
Canada  of  the  United  States  revising  their 
tariff.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  there.  If 
the  United  States  do  very  largely  reduce  their 
tariff  they  will  very  largely  cheapen  the  cost 
of  living  in  that  country.      They  will  very 


largely  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  The 
United  States  farmers  have  to-day  a  very 
great  advantage  over  ours  in  many  ways. 
They  get  more  for  what  they  produce,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  article  of 
woollen  clothing  they  are  enabled  to  purchase 
what  they  require  at  much  lower  rates,  and 
even  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  our 
raw  products  admitted  free,  we  will  still  be 
comparatively  at  a  serious  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  them.  What  is  the  part  of  true 
statesmanship,  and  what  would  be  wise  policy 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Not,  as  these 
hon.  gentlemen  are  doing,  looking  to  Washing- 
ton, and  waiting  until  they  know  exactly 
what  the  United  States  are  going  to  do  before 
they  proceed  to  bring  down  their  tariff  and 
annunciate  their  policy  ;  but  to  anticipate  the 
Americans,  to  give  Canada,  if  they  can,  a 
little  start ;  to  give  Canada  the  advantage 
of  being  made  comparatively  a  cheap  country 
to  live  in,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  by 
a  reasonable  and  prompt  readjustment  of  the 
tariff.  Now,  T  have  briefly  to  say  this  :  I, 
for  my  part,  indict  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  I  indict  its  present  tariff  on 
all  counts.  I  say  it  is  radically  false  in 
theory,  and  vicious  in  principle.  I  say 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  an  unjust  and 
an  oppressive  tariff.  I  say  that  it  is  most 
eminently  unsuited  to  the  genius  and  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  people  of  Canada.  I  say 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  an  unjust  and 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  discriminates  against 
special  sections.  Practically,  these  hon.  gen- 
tlemen reverse  Robin  Hood's  good  old  rule,  for 
wbereas  Robin  Hood  robbed  the  rich  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  gifts  on  the  ooor,  they 
rob  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing 
gifts  on  the  rich.  I  say  that  these  hon. 
gentlemen  and  their  tariff  are  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  a  million  of 
the  best  blood  of  Canada  are  now  exiled  in 
the  United  States.  I  say  that  their  tariff 
directly  fosters  extravagance,  that  it  is  a  ver- 
itable hot  bed  of  corruption,  that  it  debases 
and  enslaves  and  is  fast  emasculating  our 
people,  and  I  say  that  we  have  no  chance 
whatever  of  ever  developing  Canada,  as  it 
should  be  developed,  until  this  thing  is  ut- 
terly and  completely  reformed,  root  and 
branch.  And  that  there  is  no  mistake  about 
our  intent  and  our  policy,  I  move  : 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  That "  be  left 
out,  and  the  following  inserted  instead  thereof  : — "it 
be  Resolved,  That  the  present  Customs  tariff  bears 
heavily  and  unjustly  iipon  the  great  consuming  classes 
of  the  Dominion  and  should  be  at  once  thoroughly  re- 
formed in  the  direction  of  freer  trade,  and  that  the 
amount  of  taxes  collected  be  limited  to  the  sum  re- 
quired to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Government 
efficiently  and  economically  administered. " 
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